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AUTHOR'S NOTE. 



I have endeavoured in this little book to de- 
scribe the effect of the British Rule on certain classes 
of people in Bengal, and the results of present-day 
education; and above all to point out certain reli- 
gious and social defects which are found more or 
less everywhere in Bengal, and which, unless check- 
ed, will bring her people to a pretty pass. 

In modem days critics are plentiful, and any 
young man like myself, who has the boldness to 
record his honest views, and unwittingly to run 
counter to personal interests and cherished fads, 
must be prepared to meet with ribald criticism. It 
is only lately that for a simple and well-meant ad- 
dress (lacking soft sawder) the present writer has 
been treated to choice rhetoric of the Billingsgate 
type, and has been denounced as " a young man of 
twenty-three !" 

I may be young, I may be inexperienced in the 
broad sense of that term, but what I say, I say from 
my heart, with the honest intention of furthering, 
to the best of my humble powers, the welfare of 

India. 
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My intention in speaking or writing is not to 
pose as an orator or refonner, a preacher or precep- 
tor, but to point out in plain language what I con- 
sider to be our shortcomings, so that they may be 
removed if I be right, or my misconceptions correct- 
ed if I be wrong; and if I am laughed or jeered at 
for this, all I can say is, I wish every happiness to 
my critics, who, if they find a pleasure in abusing 
me, are certainly most welcome to their elegant ex- 
pressions. 

It causes me much pain to find my countrymen 
rather unmindful of things that should receive 
their immediate and serious attention, and too eager 
for those that are of doubtful value 

Why should we be behind the times; why 
should not India take rank intellectually with the 
noblest countries of the West; what is to prevent 
us from introducing real and substantial social 
reforms ; why cannot we revive the old true religion 
of the Vedas, and all that was good and grand in 
our annals? These are the problems that should 
be studied and pondered by every true patriot of 
India. 
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It is such social defects that I have undertaken 
the not overpleasant task of pointing out. 

These are the sincere views of a lover of his 
country, albeit he be a nincompoop, as his wise 
subsidized newspaper critics call him, or an illiterate 
youngster, as he is styled by learned graduated 
paragraphists. Whatever else he may be he is not 
a traitor to his convictions, nor has he a guilty con- 
science to torment him. He depends for every 
action of his on his honest beliefs, and is a faith- 
ful, obedient, and devoted servant of God. He 
prays always for the prosperity of India, and has 
the temerity, at the risk of being called a toady 
by his more heroic coimtrymen, to voice his unro- 
mantic belief that India can illspare England for 
some centuries to come; and takes up his feeble pen 
under the impression that, however meagre his in- 
tellect, he will steer clear of all errors through the 
Divine Grace. 

Mahtab Manzil, 

BURDWAN, 

July, 1904. 
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THE MODERN HUSBANDMAN OF BENGAL 



The poorer classes of Bengal, in general, are 
composed of the cultivators and the ryots, who live 
from hand to mouth by tillage and farming. 

What the condition of these classes was at the 
time of the Moghul rule, or in the early part of the 
British rule, I am not going to describe, as that was 
long before my time.. I shall simply put forward 
a few facts about the time I am writing, with my 
humble opinion on them. 

In all the chapters of this book I shall deal 
strictly with Bengal proper, with, of course, necessary 
references to the whole of India or other countries. 

Let us study the modem chasha or husband- 
man of Bengal. By chasha I do not mean the sec- 
tion of the Navashak castes so-named, but all people 
that live by cultivatioo. Formerly they used to 
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cultivate their own few btgkas of land, carry the 
plough on their shoulders^ till the land, sow the 
com with their own hands^ and bring home the crop 
and stack it up in front of their humble little village 
huts. 

The village life was sweet : you would find the 
wife of the cultivator always busy at her multi- 
faxftous household duties, careful about her minis- 
tration to her dear ones^ at th€5 prescribed evening 
hour oflFering necessary oblations to the Tulasi plant 
(the Vaishnav emblem of Divinity), and for every 
household comfort and happiness going to the 
different symbols or images in the several temples 
of the village. , 

To-day, in the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tiuy, in the flourishing days of the British rule;, you 
find that though the old style of living has not en- 
tirely disappeared, yet life is changed. The simple, 
sweet village life, that was once looked upon by the 
villagers as good and wholesome^ is now regarded 
by a good many among them with contempt; for 
they now feel a hankering after the modem com- 
forts that are enjoyed by the townspeople. The 
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result, naturally, is that gradually the old style is 
dying out with the old type of men. 

Although in a majority of the villages remote 
from towns and cities, the old state of affairs exists, 
yet in a goodly number a distinct change has taken 
place. 

How do you now find the modem wcill-to-do 
chasha? He no longer goes to till the land or sow 
the gprain hdmself, but he sits on one of the ails of 
his land^ wearing a stylishly-cut shirt and a dhoti 
imported by Ralli Brothers or some German 
firm> carrying a Velaiti-chudder or scarf, hold- 
ing a fancy-handled umbrella for fear of getting 
sunburnt (while his father or grandfather never 
thought of his complexion), dnstructing the abori- 
ginal D hangars (who for want of work at home every 
year emigrate from the Santhal Perghannas and 
the vicinities of Bankura and Vishnupur) as to how 
to plough the field, etc. Everyone will find this to 
be the case in the neighbourhood of towns. 

Again, in the villages you find that not only men, 
but women also have taken to Western comforts; 
they like to use scented hair oils, though their mothers 
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were content with pure cocoanut oil ; they would like 
to wear bodices of satin, floral bordered saris, 
though their mothers were satisfied with coarse 
dkoties, and never dreamt of wearing even a plain 
white linen shirt. No young village girl will have 
anything to do with silver ornaments: they must 
all be gold. 

The result ds, that whereas only such a short 
period as a quarter of a century or a little more ago, 
a village husbandman could live happily on a few 
rupees a month, to-day he finds the greatest difficulty 
to keep his family on ten times as much. 

Now the question naturally arises, since all 
these disadvantages are undoubtedly the eifeicts of 
the British Rule; since living has become dearer 
every day, and since the old class husbandmen and 
villagers are disappearing rapidly; has the British 
Rule been profitable to the cultivators, labourers, 
and the sons of the soil? 

The answer is not a pleasant one indeed, but all 
the same it is true. The Rule has been efficacious 
enough, but the Western comforts introduced by the 
English are being abused, the poor villagers are get- 
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ting spoiled to a degree which in time will spell 
ruin and bankruptcy. 

A modern critic would now jump at my throat 
and say — Then you are a mean and selfish semin- 
dor, you do not wish your tenants to enjoy the 
comforts that you do! 

But prithee! my intention is far from this. It 
only gladdens my heart to see the poorer classes 
enjoy comforts that they could never dream of thirty 
years ago; but it grieves me to see the cultivating 
class (the old chasha or husbandman) of Bengal 
dying out. 

Let them certainly enjoy all Western comforts in 
moderation, but why should they give up the living 
that their forefathers deemed honourable enough. 

Now, if these Dhangars, who have not as yet 
been illumined by the light of modem civilization, 
were to get lazy and luxurious like their chasha 
bhatSy who have given up their ancestral profession, 
where would the latter get men to labour in their 
fields; would they then go to China or Southern 
Russia for labourers? It is for this reason — ^reason 
that can never be met by sophistry — that I ask the 
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husbandmen or the lower classes of Bengal not to 
give up their paternal mode of livelihood, but on the 
other hand to try and improve themselves in their 
own calling, till they can enjoy to a reasonable ex- 
tent all modem comforts. 

I am sure that those who are ever ready to blame 
the British Rule for bringing about these changes 
in Indian villages, will see that the people are really 
more to blame than the Government. 

The noble Government has given us just laws 
by which no oppressive landlord can tyrannise over 
his tenants, no man can unlawfully attack his fellow 
and escape the clutches of justice, and men can live 
happily with their wives and children and enjoy all 
good things introduced by the British Raj. 

It is therefore that I say that the people are to 
blame most. The Government does not compel them 
to leave their family profession. It has given them 
opportunities which enable even a child of the soil 
to become a Mohendra Lai Sirkar and glorify the 
world with his genius. 

I am glad to see that the Government is going 
to start agricultural classes and schools for the 
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benefit of the people, and I hope that the cultivating 
classes will avail themselves of these golden oppor- 
tunities, and earnestly try to better their condition, 
by bringing knowledge and science to supplement 
their labours, and by thus increasing indefinitely the 
yield of the soil. 



II. 



THE MODERN PANDITS OF BENGAL. 



In fonncr days every village of Bengal had its 
known bouse of pandits (and often more than one 
house), who used to keep up a tdl or chatuspatht 
and give free tuition to a goodly number of students 
(who were fotmd in food) in different branches of 
{Sanskrit) learning, viz., Vyakaranay SaAitya, Alan- 
iara, Nyaya, Smriiiy etc. It was not very long ago 
that Nadiya, in Bengal, was looked upon as the 
stronghold of Nyaya Philosophy. 

But things have changed rapidly. Many English 
schools have taken the place of the old chatuspathis, 
the pandits of the old class have been disappearing 
daily, and at the present day, Bengal, which was 
at one time a great seat of Sanskrit lore, is now los- 
ing her prestige, and unless someithing unforeseen 
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happens, will sooo get to be one of the most back- 
ward presidencies in the whole of India as far as 
Sanskrit education is concerned. 

Of course the introduction of Western Edu- 
cation has to answer a great deal for the decline of 
ckatuspathis; but there are other causes at woric. 
The modem pandits themselves should be held res- 
ponsible for the present state of things; it is their 
obstinacy, bigotry and covetousness that are sap- 
ping the very foundation of the modem society of 
Bengal. 

Some do not fear God, and though professedly 
the exponents of Hinduism, are themselves but 
atheists at heart. They encourage such idolatry as 
has never been sanctioned by the Vedas or the 
Pur anas. They are the prompters of the so-called 
modern Shakteyaisnty which is but a degraded form 
of Tantrikisniy for the suppression of which centuries 
ago the great Buddha and Sankara made most 
strenuous efforts. 

Many of the modem pandits in the few chatus- 
paihis that still survive in Bengal do not give 
sound education or proper moral training to the 
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students, but through the success of the pupils, earn 
fame, and, to use a Hindustani word, make their 
"NamjaAer'* in the several rich aristocratic houses 
of Bengal. Their object seems to be to get as many 
invitations to AnnafrasAans, Ufanayans^ Vivakas 
and Sradhs as they can possibly manage^ and to 
grab copper, silver and gold wherever and how*so- 
ever obtainable. 

The number of Btahmos has swollen through 
the folly of these people; for only a considerably 
short period ago these pandi/s remained obstinate 
and would not take back to Hindu society those 
Bengalis who bad crossed the sea and gone to 
Europe ; and through this wrong^headedness the 
society of Bengal has been weakened by considerable 
and frequent aocessioms to the rank of the Btahmos, 
This would never have happened if the pandits had 
the foresight to see that a time was fast approaching 
when India would be compelled to send her children 

across the sea to learn from her Western brethren. 
The principle of shutting out foreigners totally has 
been the cause of the undoing of many Asiatic 
countries, notably of China — ^which, though half a 
century ago was a powerful and flourishing commer- 
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dal nation, has simply for its short-sighted poliqr 
of excluding foreigners entirely, brought terrible 
ruin on itself. 

These very pandits^ who only a quarter of a 
oentury ago strongly opposed sea voyages, are now 
freely giving^ for a consideration, Bidhanas icx 
Samudta Jatras. Personally I am not in the least 
averse to my countrymen visiting Europe: as a 
matter of fact, I think it rather necessary for the 
progress of India; but I cannot help all the same 
blaming these modem fdndits {or their inconsist- 
ency« the more so as they pose as reformers of 
society, and boast of being the descendants of 
Bharadwaj and Kashyaf. 

Then, again, there is a growing tendency among 
the fandits to scramble for the title of Mahamaho- 
fadhya (from Government), instead of earning by 
honest efforts the legitimate Indian academic titles 
that are given by the different seats of Sanskrit 
learning in Bengal. 

Now, it may be asked if all fandits come 
within the scope of the above sketch. I would say 
in reply that there are exceptions certainly; and I 
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personally know and have heard of men who are 
of the noble old Indian Brahmin type, but they 
are getting fewrer and fewer every day; and if a 
community or sect ds to be judged by the greater 
portion of it, then every bit of what I have said 
will apply to the modem pandits of Bengal. 



■ i 



III. 

THE BRAHMOS OF BENGAL. 



Who are the Brakmos? Are they a sectzion 
of the motley caste-system of Bengali- or a religiotis 
sect of any standing? 

Properly speakdng they are neither. They ajie 
mostly Bengfalis, the majority of them being 
Kayasthasy Vuidyas or members of the di£Ferent 
Navashak castes of Bengal: there are some Brah- 
min members also. Many of them have lost their 
castes for their heterodoxy, and some for having 
visited Europe^ who, owing to silly sacerdotalism, 
have been forced to form a community of their own, 
outside the pale of Hindu Society. 

Their religion is based on the true monism of 
the Vedas; but alas! through the short-sightedness 
of many of its members it is spreading agnosticism 
rather than theism. These Brahmos are looked 
upon by some as the reformers of New India They 
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hold i^ular church-servioe on certain days of the 
week» like the Christians, in buildings which are 
called Upashana Mandirs, when an Vfadkyaya or 
preceptor preaches a sermon of sorts^ which is fol- 
lowed by the chanting of selected Vaidic hymns^ 
and then tfa^e service comes to an end. 

They marry by mutual agreement, which was 
the basis of the now-obsolete Hindu Gandiarva- 
vivaha. They have a sort of scani-religious marriage 
ceremony rather closely resembling the Christian 
marriage service. A marriage raster is kept. 

Excepting in a very few houses no purdah 
system prevails among the Btahmos, and their 
womenfolk are allowed to go about freely, like 
their Parsee sisters of Bombay^ whose dress they 
have adopted to a great extent. They cremate 
their dead like their Hindu brothers, and have a 
funeral service based upon Vaidic and Christian 
dogmas. 

The Brahmos are already divided into three 
different communities — 1, the Adi-Brahmo Somaj; 
2, the Sadharan Brakmo Somaj; and 3, the New Dis- 
pensation. 
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Now let us see what Brahmoism is. what was 
its primary object, how it has greatly diverged from 
its fundamental principles^ and to what extent 
society is benefited by it 

In the beginning of the British Rule in India, 
about 1820 A. D. , Rammohan Ray, who should 
always be remembered with respect by all true 
friends of Bengal, and who afterwards became a 
Raja and died at Brighton, in England, in A.D. 
1833, saw the evil the missionaries had been doing 
in Bengal (or rather India) by converting ignorant 
people to Christianity by means that were not 
always straight^forward and worthy of the followers 
of Christ.. It was to thwart these missionaries that 
the great Rammohan thought and planned out a 
religion which was called Brahmoisni. 

Rammohan being a good Hindu had no inten- 
tion of denouncing Christianity, for, like all true 
believers an the one Universal religion of God, he 
saw true Hinduism in the pure^ simple, yet grand 
teachings of the Prophet of Nazareth. But as a real 
well-wisher of his country he saw the evil that 
Christianity would bring upon the masses, who were 
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wholly ignorant of the true religion of the Vedas 
and pitdfttl idolaters^ and, sweating under the dead 
weight of cerenKxues which were meaningless to 
them, betook themselves to Christianity, not indeed 
for its vivifying teachings, but simply to escape 
from an oppressive ritualism, and to enjoy all the 
diflFerent comforts of the Western world. 

Rammohan founded Brahmoism for the purpose 
of saving his countrsonen from an insincere apostasy, 
which is worse than spiritual death, and of shewing 
that Christianity was not the only theism, but that a 
grander monism, the real Hinduism of the ancients, 
had for ages cpcisted in India^ which was broad, 
comprehensive), and grand, like Divinity itself. 

But the Brahmoism of Rammohan is not what 
passes under that name to-day. He intoided to 
impart a spiritual religion, and not a social religion, 
not a religion for the Gallios to adopt and degrade, 
not a religion that would sanction latitude in man- 
ners, not a religion that would weaken Hinduism, 
not a religion to profane Universal brotherhood, but 
a religion that was necessary at the time to stir up 
the Brahmins and the learned to induce their less- 
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cultured brethren to learn the ancient teachings of 
the Vedas, and to carefully study true Hinduism. 
It was to propagate true A^dvaitism that the Brah" 
moistn of Rammohan was inaugurated. 

It had the desired effect at the time, but its 
original intention has been lost sight of, and those 
modem Brahmos cannot be called true Advaita- 
badins who become Brahmos to escape the clutches 
of the modem Hindu Somaj with its expensive and 
rigid society ties, and to enjoy life without restraint. 

I thank those members of the Brahmo Somaj^ 
who, having returned from Europe and living in 
European style, have not adopted a foreign religion, 
as they could have done without any difficulty. 

This is one of the benefits that Brahmoism has 
conferred on thq coimtry. It has enabled the Europe- 
returned Bengali to fully enjoy all European com- 
forts without becoming Christians. Not that I a 
at all against) Christianity, for, like every true Hindu 
I revere Jesus Christ as I do Lords Buddha an 
Sankara, and I would never object to any of m 
countrymen adopting Christianity if he did so wit 
full faith and in the belief that it was a better and 

C 
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truer religion than true Hinduism : but not otherwise. 
Why should Hindus leave their ancient faith, which 
is the grandest and the most liberal dn the world, 
without trying it and finding it v^zxitingl Hindu- 
ism can never be destroyed. Likei the sun it may be 
eclipsed, but it cannot be oblitierated. 

Now I shall point out some evils^ for which, if 
the Btahmos are not wholly to blame, they are res- 
ponsible to a great extent. 

Is the religion that Brahmoism professes to 
teach good for the unrefined class — a class to whdch 
many of the Btahmos themselves belong? Is it 
good for ordinary women to profess, without proper 
training, a religion that the old Rishis and Munis, 
practised with the greatest care and taught to 
the initiated alone? Is it good to do away totally 
with the symbolism, the nature worship of the Vedas, 
which is the ladder reaching to the high pinnacle of 
Advaitism? Does not many a Brahmo lady, who is 
a Brahmo in name, but a Hindu by instinct, in order 
to attain an object or avert a danger, offer oblations 
to the nearest temple, or to the image of the goddess 
Kali at Kalighat? Now, is it not demoralizing to 
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profess one thing and practise another? This sort 
of BraAmoism, or theism, is dangerous to society, as 
it sows the seeds of atheism. 

Were the old Aryan RisAis a set of fools that 
they did not initroduce the true form of Advaitism 
to the masses ? Do not symbolism and natture wor- 
ship form a strong basis for esoteric Hinduism? 
Does a perfumer bring out his quadruple extracts 
direct from the flowers, or after a regular process of 
single, double and triple distillations? Does a man 
reach htis house-top without the help of a staircase ? 
Does a child take up his Latin grammar without 
learning the A, B, C? Then why do the Brahmos 
expect that the least among them can be Puma- 
Prajwas without understanding what the Sivalinga 
or the Salagramsila means, what Indra Vayu, 
Varunay Agni, and Rudra, and the multitude of 
the Vaidic gods represent ? It is a gr^eat mistake to 
strive to get cream independently of milk. 

The Brahmos will do well to consider whether 
or not it is wise to bring up their women entirely in 
the Western style It is true that we have many 
things to learn, to borrow, and to imitate from the 
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Western peoplev but arc we to discard our good 
institutions along with the had? The East can 
never be the West, and it is prudent to remember 
that what is one man's meat is another man's 
p»oison. 

The present purdah system most certainly 
wants pruning and trimming. There is no reason 
why the Brahmo ladies should not move about freely 
like their Western sisters. Let them drive out with 
their husbands occasionally to enjoy fresh air or to 
see interesting sights, etc.; but they should not be- 
come entirely Europeanised, nor be ashamed to talk 
in their mother tongue lest they be thought illiterate. 

Then, again, the inter-marriage amongst the 
Brahmos is seriously injuring Hindu society by 
creating mixed uncanonical castes. 

Why do the Brahmos, who are certainly wise 
and sober, miss the deep significance of the passage 
in the Giia^ where Arjun recoils from the necessity 
of killing his cousins and friends because he is 
afraid that women widowed by the carnage may, 
through weakness^ bring forth VartMsankara or half- 
castes ? 
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To-day a BraAmin Brahmo givejs unhesitatingly 
his sc«i or daughter in marriage to a girl or a boy of 
a Kayastha or Vaidya Brahmo. This can never be 
good for a country whero, though the caste system 
may have lost its original power and purity, it must 
always be regarded as the most potent factor in its 
social constitution. 

I appeal to the Brahmo s to get rid of all in- 
sincerity, to try and learn true Hinduism, not to 
ignore its cruder parts, to induce their orthodox 
Hindu brothers to slacken the rigidity of their social 
rules, to get back into the Hindu Somaj, to remove 
social defects, to bring round the Brahmins and 
Pandits to a more rational and tolerant way of think- 
ing, to forsake the difFearentiating title of ' Brahmo' 
and by again becoming valuable units of the great 
body from which they haye seceded, to help in the 
great work of National improvement. 



IV. 
THE RELIGIONS OF BENGAL. 



The numerous systems of religious belief pre- 
vailing in Bengal may be grouped under two heads, 
vtB. — Shakteyaistn and VaisAnavism, Th^e grosser 
cults followed by the uneducated and the aborigines 
are only various forms of Fetishism and Totemism. 

The Shakteyas are supposed to be the worship- 
pers of the primordial nature or Mula Prakritt (or 
according to the Vedantists the Btahmi'Shakti) in 
the shapes of the goddesses Durgay Kali, etc. Now, 
do the followers of Skakteyaism really worship 
nature in these images of clay, or do they simply 
practise gross idolatry, and indulge in feasting and 
rejoicing with a show of piety ? 

I have raised these serious questions because 
foreigners, who look upon one or other of these crude 
cults as true Hinduism, call us idolaters. 
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Unfortunately an outsider is easily betrayed 
into a serious misconception of Hinduism by the 
spdritual d^encracy of the majority of the Hindus, 
who have so entirely lost sight of their true faith 
as to regard the images fashioned by modellers as 
separate divinities. 

Their religious ideals have degenerated, as their 
aspirations have become less spiritual. These *' gods 
with feet of clay " are not worshipped for the attain- 
ment of final emancipation^ which ought to be, and 
has ever been^ the only aim of a real Hindu, but they 
aire supplicated in various forms for riches, heirs, 
fame, good luck and victory. 

Educated Shakieyas also cannot be regarded as 
pure theists, for even to them Kali and Durga do not 
represent Mula Prakriii 

Then, again, among the Shakieyas there are 
many who practise the most dangerous teachings of 
the Tantras (missing altogether their inner mean- 
ing); and thus Shakteyaism has now become 
identified with black-magic, sorcery and Baccha- 
nalian orgies. 
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Now-a-days there arc very few true Shakfi- 
Upashaks who, through the dense smoke of present- 
day Shakieyatsm, can gfH a full view of the ancient 
truth of the U famskads, 

SAaivaism, as separate fiom Skakteyaism^ is 
very rarely found in Bengal, where dt gjenerally 
forms a part of the latter. Like its sdster-cult, it has 
lost its symbolic nature, and to-day the Linga and 
Gauripatta, which were meant to repnesent the 
Pufusha and the Prakriti of the Skankhya philo- 
sophy, ov the Brahma and Maya of the Vedantists^ 
are not looked upon in their true light, and Sktva- 
worship is practised in Bengal by most people for the 
cure of diseases^ and by child-maids for securing 
eligible bridegrooms. 

Vaishnavism in Bengal has received a great 
•impetus from the life-long devotion and inspiring 
teachings of Chadtanya, the preacher of the religion 
of love But it has lost its original meaning, and 
to-day VaishfMvtsm consists only in the worship of 
the images of Krishna and Radhika. Sree Krishna 
is not venerated as the hero of the Mahabharai, the 
incarnation of God, the greatest philosopher, the 
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msest statesman, the holiest teacher^ and the preacher 
of the Gita, in short, the embodiment of all that is 
noblest and best, but as an Erotic god dividing 
his attention between fluting and frolic with pas- 
toral companions and amorous dalliance with a 
whole host of rural nymphs. It is the Krishna of 
the Gitagovinda, the Krishna of those Goshwamtes 
of Bengal who, misinterpirting the teachings of 
Ramanujacharyay have worked out a most mischiev- 
ous religion to captivate the multitude by appealing 
to their baser instincts. Chitanya-dev understood 
true Vaishnavismy which is a grand religion, leading 
by easy steps to monism (the true religion of India). 
Here also symbolism was used, and the Salagram^ 
Sila, which is worshipped in evcxy Vaishnav temple, 
and which was meant to typify Vishnu, has now 
become in and by itsdf an object of worship to the 
modem Brahmins and Pandits, many of whom in 
their religious views are inferior even to the Sudras 
of the Vaidic age. 

From the above it will be seen that though 
theism has not disappeared from Bengal, yet the 
majority of its people have been more or less idola- 
trous. At the present day the prevailing religion in 

D 
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India is no better than the Lamaism of Thibet, 
or the Shintodsm of Japan, and is only a sort of 
pol}^heism. 

Hence the religious degradation of India, 
which has become a field for experiments to the Mis- 
sionaries of all theistic religions^ who find willing 
audiences here owing to the monotheistic tendency 
of the people. 

We have slept long enough, and it is time that 
we should awake to a sense of our degeneracy, and 
again seek the vivifying influence of our ancient 
faith, which will ever remain untarnished and un- 
decayed. 

Are we^ who boast of our descent from the noble- 
minded Aryans, to learn the religion of one God 
from our Western brethren, who only two thousand 
years ago received a simple form of monism, a single 
ray from the luminous sun of AdvaUism^ and many 
of whose greatest thinkers feel giddy when they 
attempt to soar to the stupendous height of Vpa- 
nishadic contemplation? 

Bengal stands in need of a religion which would 
combine the spirituality of the Upanishads with the 
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simplicity of the Puranas^ which would so harmonize 
the cruder portion with the more re&ned, that the 
former would not seem to its votaries to be at vari- 
ance with the latter, and which would be neither too 
intellectual for the masses nor too emotional for the 
learned. We want a simple form of monism, satu- 
rated with the spirit of Bhakti and loving submis- 
sion to the Divine will. Such a religion will suit the 
peasant and the philosopher alike, being an univer- 
sal and simple monism based on the Advaitism of 
the U pants hods, and suited to the practical require- 
ments of every-day life. Now we have too much 
Philosophy on one side and gross idolatry on the 
other; either Skad-darshany which are very difl&cult 
of application to practical life, or crass symbolism, 
which is bereft of all spirituality. 

No such religion as I have suggested can flour- 
ish in this country until the Brahmins and Pandits 
stir up. At present many book-learned Vedanta- 
Baghishes and Shankya-Tirthas are mere opportun- 
ists> in spite of their culture. Missions, like those 
of the Christian people, should be started to preach 
in every town and village to the ignorant masses 
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and the thoughtless educated men, the true meaning 
of symbolism and its identity with real monism. 

Many educated people read the Vedas and 
U pants hods in their translations by Max Mtiller, a 
savant who never came to India, and who devoted 
his life in his island home in the far West to the 
study of the ancient lore of India, while her own 
children were neglecting it, although it was for them 
originally that the Srutis were uttered by the Divine 
voice. 

Why do we learn our Vedas and Upanishads 
from f oreignersi, who, however profound their scholar- 
ship and deep their researches, can never grasp like a 
real Hindu the spirit of true Hinduism? The topsy- 
turvydom of the present system of education is the 
cause of this anomaly. Our countrymen set greater 
store by English than Sanskrity and find it easier 
to understand the imperfect English translations 
than the learned and lucid commentaries and 
Bhashyas by saintly annotators and scholiasts. Is 
it not the duty of our Pandits to meet the modem 
tastes and culture by rendering the Shastras into a 
simpler language, either Bengali or Hindi? 
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It is earnest work at home that is wanted, for 
spiritual invasion of foreign lands will avail us 
nothing. Does a good farmer cultivate another 
man's field and neglect his own fertile land? Is it 
not a great sin to carry the higher teachings of 
the Vedas into remote theistic countries, while in 
your own country cruder Pantheism, Fetishism and 
Totemism are dragging the people deeper and deeper 
into the mire of idolatry? 

Then, again, the Theosophical movement fur- 
nishes another example of the perversion of a good 
thing. Does an average man join the .theosophical 
brotherhood to get some glimmerings of the ancient 
faith, — the one Universal religion of God ; or does he 
seek its aid, out of a sneaking fondness for hypnot- 
ism, mysticism, occultism and clairvoyance, which 
are the greatest dangers that beset modem Theo- 
sophy, and the practice of which every one of the 
world's teachers^ Krishna, Buddha, Christ and 
Sankara has repeatedly and earnestly warned his 
disciples against. 



I 
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V. 
EARLY-MARRIAGE IN BENGAL. 



Child-marriage has been one of the most deep- 
seated evils of India, and although matters in Ben- 
gal towns have changed for the better, yet in most 
villages it prevails to a fearful extent, where, though 
cases of young girls or rather babies of three being 
married to boys of six or seven, have become very 
rare now, yet in many instances a girl of six or seven 
is given away in marriage to a boy of twelve or 
thirteen years of age. 

These marriages can never be good for a country, 
however forward or quick the growth of children 
may be there. It is very difficult to ascertain when 
this evil b^an. At any rate there is no mention 
of it in the Vedas, where we often read of grown- 
up girls or young women getting married, and in 
the majority of cases choosing their husbands. 
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The worst efifect of early marriage is the high 
percentage of widows, which in the last census for 
the whole of India stood at 25,891,93& 

In Bengal, out of a total female population of 
39;315,224, there were 7,794,099 widows, of which 
again there were 9,793 widows below the age of five, 
and 45»492 below the age of ten. How appallingly 
high the number of widows is will appear from the 
census of one of the districts of Bengal, vig., Burd- 
wan^ where, out of a total female population of 
767,733, there were S^15,953 widows^ of ages varying 
from four to sixty. 

It is a very painful sight to see hundreds of 
young widows getting out of the railway trains 
between Magra and Howrah to take a bath in the 
Ganges, which is but a function of their life of 
austere renunciation that surpasses in severity the 
tortured existence of the flagjellants of the Middle 
Ages. How tormenting it is to think that, had it 
not been for the weakness and short-sightedness of 
their parents, these girls would now have been enjoy- 
ing the blessings of conjugal love and happy 
domesticity. 
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EARLY-MARRIAGE IN BENGAI. 
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Now, will a»y countryman of mine justify this 
state of things? Would he not like to see more 
happy waves than young widows, who have to main- 
tain a lifelong struggle with their impulses and 
emotions^ and who have to drag on a wretched 
existence of terrible privation, for no fault of their 
own. but for the bigotry and narrow-mindedness 
of their parents? 

If you appeal to the Pandits to bring about a 
change, they wall fly at your throat, ranting about 
the hoary law of Karma. Is it not high furuskakar 
(manhood) to fight against {he effects of bad Karnuiy 
instead of raising the silly and dolorous cry, " Oh ! 
the miseries of Kafma?"' 

Another great evil of child-marriage is the 
deterioration of the race. I neied not dwell upon 
the well-established physiological truth that the 
off-spring of immature parents are weak and short- 
lived. A community practising child-marriage for 
a long time is certainly doomed, for it gets more de- 
generated, physically, intellectually and morally, 
from generation to generation, until it dies off the 
face of the esirthv which it tainted wdth its presence 
like a plague-spot 
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In towns, and villages adjoining them, matters 
are looking much brighter, and many young girls are 
mairied at the ages of nine or eleven, or even twelve 
or thirteen. Now, whether these deferred marriages 
be the result of high motives on the part of the 
bride's parents, or of their inability to scrape to- 
gether sufficiently ample dowries for their daughters, 
in towns and more civilised villages things have 
improved considerably, where marriages of girls 
below nine are of very rare occurrence. 

But even this is not satisfactory progress. As 
I have said already^ the evil is still rampant in the 
villages. 

Social reform by legislative enactment fre- 
quently proves to be either inoperative or a source 
of oppression. Besides, it is extremely demoralizing 
to the people sought to be benefited by it. Every 
natural growth is from within. 

Have we become so d-^raded, so utterly lost, 
that we have no one to speak out, to work to remove 
these social evils, which, like so many malignant 
cancers, are every-day eating away the life of the 
sickly society of Bengal ? 

B 
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It is very essential Aat tlie Bengali should 
try and reduce the preposterous marriage expen- 
diture, which to a majority of them means absolute 
ruia The disgraceful pan or khatcka of Bengal 
is nothing short of smart money, and the shameful 
practice of demanding it should be abolished imme- 
diately. I see that some of the Kayasthas of 
Bengal have set afoot a movement to reduce mar- 
riage expenses. If they succeed* they will confer 
on the country a real boon. I hope other castes 
will follow suit. 

I have rather deviated from the main subject, 
vtB,, the evils of child-marriage, but the topic of 
marriage expenses^ which I have touched upon inci- 
dentally, is closely linked with it^ and oould not, 
very well, have been left unnoticed. 

Now my appeal to all true patriots is that they 
should shake off the torpor that has long held them 
in its toils and begin in right earnest the social 
regeneration of India. 

Every community and caste in India, among 
which the evil of early marriage prevails^ should lay 
down the hard-and-fast rules that girls should not 
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be married before the age of eleven; and that 
in cases of slow development marriage should be 
deferred even to the thirteenth year. 

Whether a girl be married at the age of eleven 
or thirteen, and whether she attain puberty even at 
the early age of twelve, consummation should not 
in any case be allowed to take place till she is 
full fifteen^ or in cases of slow development up to 
the age of seventeen. 

Now> on the other hand, as a rulq no boy below 
twenty-one should be allowed to marryv and in 
cases of exceptionally quick growth the marriage 
of a boy may take place at nineteen, but never below 
that age. 



VI. 



WIDOW-MARRIAGE. 



The subject of Widow-marriage should receive 
the closest attention from all Indians. It should 
not be shelved as being against the Hindu 
scriptures, but should be carefully studied. The 
Dharma'Shastfas should be minutely searched, and 
the matter should once and for all be^ settled after 
a careful consideration of all the weighty opinions 
on the subject 

In Bengal the question was raised by that 
great Pandit and true friend of his country — ^the late 
Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar, who gathered several 
valuable and favourable opinions, and would have 
certainly won the battle, had he not been obstinate 
on the point that not only child-widows, but also 
grown-up young widows should be re-married. 
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Undoubtedly the problem is a veiy intricate ooc, 
and there are many obstacles that must be surmount- 
ed before it can be solved; for Pharisaical sacro- 
sanctity stands in the way of a frank and simple 
treatment of its issues^ 

Yet, I think, the true well-wishers of our Soma; 
will re-open the question that Vidyasagar Maha- 
shay once raised, but was forced to drop owing to 
his overzealousness. 

There are many passages in Affostambhia and 
Gautamia Dharma-Shastras which, although they do 
not openly recommend widow-marriage^ yet sanction 
it in a way. These texts clearly shew that the 
mar riage o f grown-up widows was freely sanctioned 
in the olden days. 

This ds in no way a frivolous theme and it should 
receive our most serious thought We are to con- 
sider whether or not it would be better to allow the 
re-marriage of young widows* who have not enjoyied 
the blessings of married life, or who had become 
widows before they realised that they were wives, 
than to make them in all cases lead a life of rigid 
austerity. Though in many cases the young 
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widows take to such a life with good grace and even 
readiness, yet there are numerous instances where it 
leads to moral degradation and ruin. 

Fortunately the Skastras countenance the mar- 
riage of child- widows, but even if they did not, 
and enforced widowhood were found to be unsuited 
to the present state of society, we should introduce 
widow-marriage how-much-so-ever unwilling we might 
be to break through cherished traditions ; for verily, 
a grain of fact is worth many bushels of sentiment, 
and orthodoxy can never outweigh considerations 
of morality. 

This important social experiment is worth a 
trial in Bengal, where the percentage of young 
widows is extremely high, and where immorality 
is daily assuming more monstrous proportions. 

Of course the necessity for re-marriage would 
be considerably reduced by the abolition of child- 
marriage, which I have discussed in the preceding 
chapter. 



VIL 



PROSTITUTION IN BENGAL. 



The number of immoral women is increasing 
every day in Bex^;al, and it is necessary diat 
strenuous efforts should be made to pot down the 
great evil of prostitutioa But drastic measures alone 
will not lead to suocesa Here again the discourage- 
ment of early marriage and the careful introduc- 
tion of widow-marriage will prove important factors, 
because the less the percentage of widows the 
smaller will be the number of these unfortunates. 

In the towns things are at the very worst, where 
these women abound, and beguile many promising 
students and rich young men to debauchery and 
ruin. The authorities hav^e taken strong measures 
in Calcutta, where many of thq bustees of these 
fallen women have been cleared wholesale for the 
benefit of young students; but in rural towns the 
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state of afiFairs is very bad. Although the villages 
in Bengal are not free from such women, yet their 
number is considerably small ; for in the towns this 
horrid trade is more paying than in the country. 

Now we have had enough of Jeremiads and ex- 
hortations, and it is time that we should take some 
energetic and effective action to minimize, if not to 
remove, this evil. Many of the foremost people of 
Bengal of the present day are so busy making 
money, that it is idle to expect anything really good 
out of them, until they get a red-hot poker from 
the Government iron foundry. 

I do not actually know what the total number 
of khetnta or nautch girls in Bengal would come to» 
but I am afraid it must be something frightfully 
large. These demi-mondes are largely patronized 
by thoughtless rich young men, who squander their 
money in pursuit of sensual pleasure. It is a thou- 
sand pities that fortunes amassed with great labour 
behind desks or counters, or in law courts, should in 
the next generation go to the organization of cham- 
pagne-parties and river-trips, and the pampering of 
summer friends and dancing girls. 
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But it is a healthy sign of the times that, while 
nouveaux riches are dissipating their substance in a 
fashion that ds sickening enough to make their frugal 
parents turn in their graves, the real semtndars and 
big landholders of Bengal have improved consider^ 
ably within the last quarter of a century. 

I doubt if things can be any worse elsewhere 
than they are in the town of Burdwan, which is get- 
ting extremely disgraceful in this respect. 

The truth is that no modem rural town of Ben- 
gal has real Ma-Bap, The Municipalities^ which are 
supposed to be the responsible guardians of their 
towns, are in the majority of cases so full of selfish, 
intriguing men, who are busy nursing personal 
grudges, that they never look to the affairs of the 
towns in their charge. Then, again, the Government 
executive offidals are, in the majority of cases, junior 
officers^ who hardly get time; after learning their 
work, to take an active interest in their districts. 
Besides, they are too often transferred from one 
place to another; and not unfrequently are worried 
to death by the silly abuses they receive in and out 
of season, from our sober friends of the Vernacular 
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Press. One can hardly expect mucfa energetic work 
from people so heavily handicapped and fearfully 
badgered. 

I give below roughly the number of prostitutes 
in the town of Burdwan, which is not the only rural 
town in Bengal infected by these harpies. 

In Burdwan there are about five hundred pro- 
fessional harlots^ a little over two hundred private 
immoral women, and besides these there are many 
who secretly ply their filthy trade 

Now, this is a matter of vital imp(»rtance and 
should not be passed over or treated listlessly, and 
since things are getting worse and worse every day, 
unless something be done before long, gross im- 
morality will ruin the rising generation, whose 
an(»(ialous training has rendered them particularly 
unfitted to resist those temptations in life that are 
every day increasing* in number and fascination by 
leaps and bounds. 

It is no good expecting anything from the Muni- 
cipalities, but it is for men who form the gentry to 
wcMrk in right earnest to suppress this evil. They 
should get these women to live apart by themselves, 
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and should start institutions like Magdalene Houses 
for those of the fallen women who have conceived 
a loathing for their hellish calling, but are chained 
to it by sheer poverty. 

The duty of reclaiming these erring sisters 
appears all the more imperative^ when we think that 
men are in a large measure responsible for their fall ; 
for are not men the tempters^ whov with glozing lies^ 
lead these emotional, impulsive and confiding crea- 
tures to their destruction* and for the beastly whim 
of an hour make nothing of exposing thedr dupes- 
like Andromeda— on the hard rock of infamy, to be 
devoured at last by the monster of " Marble-heart- 
ed'* sinfulness. 



VIII. 
FEMALE-EDUCATION IN BENGAL. 



Female Education has been very badly neglect- 
ed, not only in Bengal, but all over India, and the 
result is» that in point of culture the noblest ladies 
are no better than the women of the lowest classes. 
Among the middle and high classes a distinct 
change, however, is noticeable in Bengal. Many of 
the wives of the educated people in the towns and 
suburbs know how to read and write a little. But 

how does this little knowledge serve them ? It is not 
utilized to help them to higher education, but is used 
to pander to the vicious tastes of their husbands^ 
who derive an unearthly pleasure from an unholy 
epistolary correspondence with their wives^ the dic- 
tion and sentiments of which will put many an 
abandoned woman to the blush. 

If young men educate their wives so as to be 
able only to write filthy letters or to read erotic 
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novels that should never be allowed to cross the 
threshold of any man of good taste, and traon them 
so as to disregard their parents and soperiocs and 
to utterly n^lect their household duties, then I say 
the sooner we get rid of such education and training 
the better it will be for our country. 

Woman is naturally weak and susceptible. 
Things that do not impart strength and stability 
to her character should be eliminated from her en- 
vironment. Such writings as appeal to the baser 
side of our nature are, therefore, seriously injurious 
to her, and conditions of life that tend to aggravate 
impulsiveness surely spell degradation and ruin. So 
female-education should be organized on a strictly 
moral and religious basis, and everything savouring 
of impurity should be scrupulously discarded. 

Those who encourage indiscriminate reading 
and loose writing in the zenana only help to de- 
moralize their wive% and should thank themselves 
if their partners in life do not turn out to be ideal 
womea No amount of abuse or clever word- fencing 
can do away with the fact that many households 
have become miserable on account of the injudicious 
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traintag vAnch the ladies of those families ha;^ re- 
oeii^ from their husbands. 

In villages, though women are mostly illiterate, 
they are intelligent and sensible. Any little village 
girl will tell you gleefully what golden ornaments 
or cosmetics she would like to have, but when it 
comes to reading and writing, she appears extronely 
awkward and stupid. 

Much as the paternal Government has done 
for female education, infinitely more remains to be 
done by ourselves. The drooping life of female 
education has been kindly preserved from being ex- 
tinct by the authorities, but it is for us to stimulate 
it into vigorous activity and practical usefulness. 

There are Bengali ladies who are well-versed 
in reading and writing, but their number at present 
is so small that it is not worth mentioning. Though 
the people of Bengal think themselves to be the most 
intelligent sons of mother India (which they are to 
a good extent), yet they have devised a scheme of 
education for their women which ds, Upas-like, blast- 
ing the growth of everything that is good and 
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honest Instead of improvdng our ramshackle so- 
ciety, this education is hastening it to ruin with 
tremendous celerity. 

To the people of a country like India, where 
Pati-Brata-Dharma^ Gurujan-Bhakti and unparal- 
leled chastity have been the very (essential charac- 
teristics of housewives, modern education,, shorn as 
^ it is of moral and religious elements, seems only to 
be an apprenticeship for a life of luxury and self- 
indulgence. 

I wish that our women would copy the really 
good and strong character of the European ladies. 
The number of charitable societies that ane started 
and supported by English women is simply marvel- 
ous. In the West women are real help-mates of 
their husbands. They count as a part of society, 
and are not nonentities like their poor Indian sisters, 
who have been likened by a writer to caged canaries, 
and are about as useful socially as those singing 
tHrds. The young ladies one meets in good Eu- 
ropean sodety are the best specimens of womanhood 
that cme can get in the world. They are educated ; 
they can take proper care of themselves ; they are 
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able to mix freely and honourably with men of their 
own ages and to join in all the functions of gentle 
society. Now, that is what I call education. Of 
course there are many things that cannot be adopted 
by the women of the East; but the strength gf 
character which enables thie Western ladies to mix 
freely with men, to form a useful part of society 
and to claim their proper position in it» is undoubted- 
ly admirable, and should be copied as far as pos- 
sible. I have therefore saad in the chapter on the 
Brahmos that their ladies are quite welcome to mix 
freely with gentlemen of their order, and to go out 
with their husbands. It is more freedom of actio n 
and greater strength of. charaQt«r that ar e needed in 
our female society. Book-learning does not consti- 
tute true education. I would much rather that our 
women should remain illiterate than that they ^ould 
be wanting in commonsense and strength of mind, 
which undoubtedly form the fundamental basis of 
character. 

The Purdah system is very strict, and the 
Bengali girl, from the day of her marriage, which 
takes place in her childhood, is taught to regard 
her husband as the only man whom she may look 
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upon without fear, and to avoid every other man. 
People with such hide>bound views can never be 
expected to have much strength of character. 
Hence, when the modem Bengalis bring out their 
wives, the emancipation proves disastrous in some 
cases. It is quite natural that some of these ladies, 
who probably have never been allowed to go beyond 
the precincts of the Zenana^ and who have never 
talked freely to any man besides their husbands, 
should grow giddy and stumble when brought into 
the glare of society, as thedr unfamiliarity with its 
ways and inexperience about its pitfalls render 
them extrem/ely liable to misguidance. Now if they 
had been trained to such a life from childhood, they 
would certainly have done honour to society, gracing 
and dignifying it with their presence. 

I am not to be understood to say that such 
strength of mind never existed, or does not now 
exist in India. All I contend for is a little more 
strength of character. Of course Western ways 
will not suit us entirely; but let young ladies of 
friendly families mix more unreservedly with the 
male members. Let them begin to look upon other 

G 
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HMD as brothers and oompanioos. Sut no such 
diix^ can Ukc place until and unless we men prove 
worthy of such fricodly intfroourse. 

In the Vedas you find mention of women like 
Maitreyi and Gargi discussing knotty questions of 
philosophy wdth learned men. This shews that in 
the Vaidic age men and women usied to go about 
f reriy, and that the furdah was nowhere. If you 
dive deeper into our old annals, you will find many 
things prevailing in the Vaidic age reproduced in 
the Western world. Of course the ladies in the 
Vaidic times were not so expen^ve in their tastes, 
but they took their position in society quite as fear- 
lessly and honourably as their later Western sisters. 

I shall say only a word in passing about the 
delicate question of female dress. I insist upon 
something better and more decorous than the scanty 
and thin sari. The Bengali ladies may adopt 
some dress like that of their sisters in the Panjab, 
which is ampler than even the modem dress of the 
Braimo ladie& 

But enough of dresses and the fmdah, which, 
if I discussed properly, would take up the whole of 
my liule book. 
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I always put these qtiestions to myself* vis., 
why ai« not the Indian ladies properly educated ? 
Why cannot they be allowed more freedom of action 
than at present? Why do we not start societies to 
help poor girls and to educate our illiterate village 
sisters ? And why cannot our women take a lively 
interest in all national movements^ and prove helpful 
to society? And I invariably find that one single 
answer meets them all. Things axe so because we 
men of modem India, although chokefull of Uni- 
versity learning and all that^ are n^lectful of our 
duties to our wives and children. 

. Institutions all over Bengal should be started 
to educate the girls of the country in proper Indian 
style; modified by Western methods just to such 
an extent as would be found absolutely necessary. 
They should be taught Bengali and Sanskrit; and 
a little of Hindi and English. Knitting, the culi- 
nary art, music and healthy recreations should be en- 
comaged. By recreation I do not mean football 
or hockey> but only such gentle exercises as would 
be suitable to Indian girls. 

The Mahakali Pathsala in Calcutta is undoubt- 
edly doing some good work, but there is too much 
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of a religious air about it. Some of the Slokas of 
Sankofacharya taught to young girls of six or seven 
would prove posers to many a hard-headed Pandit, 
and can never be of much use to children. Do we 
want our girls to repeat " Radha Ktishfia " or '' Ram 
Ram'* like a parrokeet, or do we wish them to be 
educated in the proper sense of the term ? 

All female schools should be remodelled on en- 
tirely new lines. A five-years' course for girls of 
ages ranging from five to ten should be prescribed in 
each school, where shorty simple, practical lessons in 
Bengali^ Hindi, Sanskrit and English should be 
given. All kinds of needle-work should be intro- 
duced ; every class should assemble with short prayers 
to the Almighty. The gdrls should be taken out 
in busses for occasional drives to places where they 
can run and romp about and thoroughly enjoy them- 
selves. But these are only preliminaries^ and the 
leal education should b^in when the young girls of 
twelve or thirteen are married and enter upon a life 
of grave responsibility. Then education should be 
ccMitinued by means similar to those adopted by the 
Christian Zenana Mission. 
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Lady teachers should visit every house, and im- 
part to the ladies moral and religious instruction 
suited to the requirements of our society, and based 
on strictly Nationail principles. This education 
should not stop at the age of thirteen or fourteen, 
but should be continued even to the age of seventeen 
or eighteen, when the pupils would he able to read 
and write properly, to understand the Puranas, to be 
real companions to their husbands, to take an in- 
terest in things that are going on around them, and, 
ipso factOy to be valuable members of society like 
their Western sisters. 



IX. 

DjEfects of modern education 

in bengal 



In Bengal, more than in any other part of India, 
the people depend for their livelihood on Govern- 
ment service, and the result is that all the Collies 
here are crammed with students who scramble for 
degrees^ not for the sake of education, but simply 
to render themselves eligible for the public services, 
or to become pleaders and barristers, doctors and 
journalists. They win these titles at no small cost to 
themselves. Many of them ruin their health by 
high-pressure work, and many more fall into the 
bad habit of subordinating reason to memory. 

Of course I do not mean to say that all gradu- 
ates are of this stamp, for some of them are intelli- 
gent and very proficient in the subjects they have 
studied. But for all that, they cannot be said to be 
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practtcaUy " cdticated ", for there is a little too much 
of "cramiiiii^" and bookishncss in our present- 
day education. 

The Uoiversity Bill will remove this evil to a 
great extent, for though it may slightly reduce the 
number of graduates, it will throw open to the poorer 
and middle classes several important branches of 
learning, such as agriculture, engineering and all 
kinds of technical and mechanical education^ some 
of which are at present taught only imperfectly 
and ineffectually. The Bill will also stimulate per- 
sonal endeavour, in which we are very deficient, and 
the want of which lies bX the root of our National 
backwardness. To make real progress it is essen- 
tial that we should use our own l^s instead of de- 
pending entirely, as heretofore, on the gcv-cart of 
State-help. 

Undue memorising and cram have yielded a 
crop of helpless young men, who do not possess the 
stamina for vigorous and independent effort, and 
are only fit for desk and routine work in subordi- 
nation to others. I am often grieved to find 
that University education has so decidedly become ^ a 
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drug in the market/' that on advertising for candi- 
dates f ch: a post worth a trifle, one gets swamped by 
applications from undergraduates and graduates, 
whose importunity shews only too clearly how un- 
profitable their education has proved to them. 

One cannot help noticing two mone grave de- 
fects in our young men. I mean their want of re- 
spect for their parents and superiors and their atti- 
tude of indifference towards ethics and religion. 

The sole cause of these evils is the purely secular 
natttfe of the present system of education. To re- 
move this serious defect we must work ourselves, and 
should not appeal to Government. For Lord Curzon 
has very justly and wisely pointed out in his Reso- 
lution of March 1904^ on the "Indian Education 
Policy," that "In Government institutions the in- 
struction is, and must continue to be^ exclusively 
secular." This is essential to good government, 
since so many different creeds and castes exist in 
India. The people are undoubtedly the best judges 
as to what sort of religious education would suit 
their children, and therefore it can only be imparted 
to boys reading in private or non-Government 
institutions. 
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It would be disastrous if Government ever 
thought of rescinding its present sound policy of 
non-interference in religious matters; but there is 
hardly any chance of such a thing happening while 
we have statesmen like Lord Curzon at the head of 
aifairs. The real causes of the overthrow of the 
Moghul Empire were its injustice and its inter* 
ference in points of religion, and it is for its great 
equity and strict non-interference in religious matters 
that the British Raj is in a flourishing condition 
to-day, and will continue to prosper for many a 
long day. 

Some sort of religious training in private schools 
and collies of Bengal has become necessary, and it 
is for our countrymen to devise a plan of educa- 
tion that would prove most suitable and acceptable 
to the people. 

I shall give the outlines of a plan which I think 
of adopting experimentally in our college at Burd- 
wan. It includes class-prayer, the reading of selec- 
tions from religious books and ancient scriptures, 
and discourses on ethical subjectsi, e.g.^ filial Bhaktty 
the dangers of dissipation, wine and women, etc. 

H 
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Just as in a Christian missionary school^ classes 
assemble with prayers, so in all (private) Hindu 
colleges the work of the day should b^in with a 
Sfava or Prarfkana. The prayer or hjrmns selected 
should be so simple and catholic as to be intelligible 
and suitable to the Hindu children of all denomina- 
tions> and even to non-Hindus. Such prayers 
should necessarily be monotheistic in spirit, and con- 
taining, as they will, such epithets as "The Merciful," 
" The Just," " The Great." " The Kind " and " The 
True," they cannot prove objectionable to even a 
Mahommedan or any other non-Hindu religionist. 
Short prayers should be repeated before the classes 
disperse for the day. The introduction of this 
prayer system in schools will prove doubly useful. 
Monotheistic prayers will cotmteract the polytheistic 
tendency of our boys, and will enable them after- 
wards to appreciate the higher phase of Hinduism. 

Selections from Dharma-Shastfas^ such as 
Manu, instances of chivalry, filial BAakti, and purity 
of thought and character from the Puranas and the 
Vedas, with just a tinge of philosophical teaching, 
would surely be Very beneficial to Hindu students. 
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But we must be careful not to overburden our 
boys» who are already too much taxed, with literary 
work. 

As far as I have been able to understand the 
resolution of thd Imperial Government on the pre- 
sent education policy of India, it tends to relieve 
the modem overburdened examinees of much of 
their book-load, and to encourage the more practical 
and mechanical forms of education; and if these re- 
forms are brought into effect (as they tmdoubtedly 
will be), one can safely hope for a change, and a 
distinct change, for the better. 

The educational problem is so important and 
complicated that it would take a goodly-sized 
volume to do justice to it, and my humble pen must 
be contemt with only pointing out certain defects 
that appear to me to demand immediate! notice. 

There are matters of detail, such as the found- 
ing and management of hostels* etc (amply discuss- 
ed in the Government Resolution) which I leave to 
the leaders of our society to ponder and thrash out. 



X. 
THE PASTURE LANDS, ETC., IN BENGAL. 



The subjects of pasture land and drinking 
water in Bengal villages are of vital importance and 
should be taken up at once by all the umindars 
and landholders of Bengal who care for the welfare 
of their tenantry. 

The bulk of my estates being leased out in 
futni^ and only a small portion being under khas 
management^ I am not in direct touch with the 
majority of my tenants; yet my experience of the 
comparatively few mahals held in khas has con- 
vinced me that men and cattle every year suffer 
very much from want of good and sufficient drink- 
ing water and the gradual disappearance of grazing 
lands. These important matters should be satisfac- 
torily settled by the landholders, as they are res- 
ponsible for the welfare of their poor tenants. 
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The sole cause of the want of pasturage is the 
great demand at the present time for cultivable 
lands. We frequently find that a villager who had 
a few bighas of land lying fallow, and used as graz- 
ing ground, with mangoe trees on it; has cut down 
more than half of these trees to grow crops on the 
land, because crop-growing is more profitable than 
fruit-gardening. 

Even a good many zemindars try to lease-out 
every bit of fallow land lying within their zemin- 
daris, overlooking the pasture demand. This may 
not be the case in every village^ but in most villages 
it is so. Now in such villages it is not neces- 
sary to leave bighas on bighas of land fallow for 
the village cattle to graze on : all that is necessary is 
first to ascertain the possible total number of 
cattle in the village, and then to set apart as much 
land as would suffice for their pasturage. If any 
zemindar wishes to get a profit out of such fallow 
lands, he can easily do so by charging a small 
amount for each head of cattle. 

At present the cattle graze on the ails of the 
paddy fields, on the berms of the village bunds, or 
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on the strips of green plots that still remain un- 
cultivated, but they chiefly feed on chopped straw 
at their sheds. The great defect of this sort 
of fodder is that it falls short in bad years* or in 
the event of a partial failure of. crops^ and the cattle 
die by the score from sheer starvation. 

Now I shall say a word on the water-supply 
of villages Though there are about half-a- 
dozen (if not more) tanks and ponds of sorts 
in every village of Bengal, yet the majority of 
them are so filthy, and so full of duckweed and 
rank vegetable growth, that they have become veri- 
table hot-beds of disease. Some of them give out 
such offensive smell that one would hardly ever think 
of using their water for washing, much less for 
drinking purposes. 

It is these tanks that have most certainly to 
answer for the malarial fevers and other epidemics 
that are depopulating our villages, which would im- 
prove if some of these tanks were re-excavated and 
the rest filled up. For instance, if there be eight 
tanks in a village;^ three of them should be re- 
excavated and kept properly for drinking purposes, 
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and guarded aigainst all sorts of defilement; for, 
strangely enough, in spite of many scriptural texts 
about the holiness of water, the people of Bengal 
befoul it in a maimer that will not bear description 

in gentle society. Then, out of the iwnaining five, 
three should be filled up and two improved and set 
apart for ablutions and other washing purposes. 

By these means the villagers will have pure 
water and enough of it all the year round, for re- 
excavated tanks will not dry up like the silted ones 
in the hot season, when water is needed most badly. 

The di£Ferent local and district boards all over 
the province will readily give a helping hand to the 
tenants and villagers in this matter, but both land- 
lords and tenants should make strong efiForts to 
mend these matters, which are drifting from bad 
to worsen and which have a direct beaxuig on the very 
existence of the Bengalis as a people. 



XI. 
THE ZEMINDARS OF BENGAL. 



In this chapter I shall say something about 
ourselves, vis., the Zemindars or the landed aristo- 
cracy of Bengal. 

In former days the Zemindart houses of Dinage- 
pur, Natore, Krishnagar (Naddea), and Burdwan 
were the best known and the most highly respected ; 
and these are undoubtedly the oldest families in 
Bengal proper. The Cossimbazar, Paikpara and 
Sobha Bazar families were founded when the Bri- 
tish Lion was yet a cub in India ; and at the present 
time Bengal abounds in Rafas and Maharajas^ the 
majority of whom possess pretty good incomes and 
Zemindaries. 

Among the latter-day Maharajas, Maharaja 
Tagore stands prominent, who, by his ability and 
talent, has elevated his family from the middle 
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class to a recognized place among the noblest and 
oldest houses in Bengal. 

Formerly some of the Zemindan houses, such 
as that of Burdwan, possessed semi-independence, 
but to-day no Zemindar in Bengal has any civil or 
criminal jurisdiction over his tenants or subordi- 
nates. This, I think, is good on the whole, as in- 
stances of deposition and disgrace occasionally 
tarnish the annals of some of the ruling houses 
of India. We are^ I think, the better off for not 
being invested with any governing power. 

Now, without such responsibilities, the Zemin- 
dars of Bengal have an easy time of it, and their 
duties are comparatively pleasant and tame. 

But even with such facilities, how do many 
Zemindars acquit themselves? There are not a few 
who utterly neglect their legitimate work and leave 
the management of their estates in the hands of 
managers (who become de-facto masters), and absent 
themselves, too often from their Zemindaries, 
Such also is the case with many petty Zemindars, 
while there are others among them who have given 
themselves up to a life of dissipation. 

I 
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I shall simply notice two peculiar weaknesses 
of our class. I am told that some Rajcis and 
Maharajas of Bengal are being led by the collar 
by the Bengali Newspaper -wallas, A nobleman 
ought to be ashamed of being in the leading 
strings of newspaper editors, who, with a very 
few honourable exceptions, are a disreputable and 
venal lot. Then there seems to be an undue hanker- 
ing among us for titles and decorations. Undoubt- 
edly these are very good and desirable things when 
they come to one unasked as tokens of State appre- 
ciation of worth, but a too eager striving after 
them does not always prove profitable in the long 
run. 

At present many of the Zemindars are either 
too much addicted to pleasure or entirely shut up 
in their ZemindarieSy and they are, theref ore^ under- 
valued by the people at large, and are looked upon 
as so many worthless drones. This, indeed, is very 
unfortunate. For are we not the real representa- 
tives of the people ? Are we not their natural leaders ? 
Should we not raise our voice against the several 
wrong-headed movements that are every day com- 
promising the unsuspecting people of Bengal in 
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the eyes of their rulers? How can we better do so 
than by proving to the latter that the ma3ses never 
dream of questioning the intention of the Govern- 
ment, or of sitting in judgment on its actions. 

We owe everything — our comforts^ titles, dig- 
nity, status and stability — to the British Raj; and 
it is the sacred and grateful duty of every Zemin- 
dar in Bengal to be a devoted adherent of the 
Throne of England. The late Sir Richard Temple, 
Bart, in his book entitled "The Progress of 
India, etc.," has regarded the landed aristocracy 
of Bengal as " actively loyal." Should we not try 
and deserve this high compliment? 

But, alas! some Zemindars are on the very 
brink of a precipice; they have already trodden upon 
dangerous ground. For their short-sightedness and 
craving for the worthless praise of hysterical and 
silly newspapers have betrayed them into certain 
actions that are sure to bring discredit and ruin on 
themselves, their class^ and their country. 

Movements hostile to the Government may 
very well be engineered by barristers and pleaders. 
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merchants and editors, who are not so lai^ely in- 
debted to the Crown as we are; but Zemindars 
should be staunch supporters of the Throne, 
which is the source of their positic»^ power and 
prestige. 

But besides selfish arguments, there are other 
reasons why we should not encourage such agita- 
tions. Knowing well how seriously harmful they 
are to the country, we should rather openly oppose 
them. 

Many of us are fond of fishing for cheap 
popularity, and the want of a proper strength of 
character is manifesting itself in so many quarters, 
that if it be not guarded against in time, it will 
overtake us all like a pestilent epidemic. 

Then again we have no unity amongst our- 
selves. Petty spite and narrow-minded jealousy 
are gaining ground so rapidly as to threaten our 
very existence. To give an instance : there are two 
Associations of our class in Calcutta, and their un- 
dignified squabbles grew so rancourous at one time 
as to call for official interference. If the members 
of these Associations were led by the right spirit, 
they could do an immense lot of good to them- 
selves and to the country. Would it not be a great 
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gain if Government formed a good opinion of our 
stability of character, strength of mind, and unity of 
purpose? But, unfortunately, these two Associations, 
though not mutually so hostile as before; are not 
so friendly towards each other as one could wish 
them to be. Perfect unity is too good a dream to 
be realized soon, and the way that we can prove the 
sincerity of our wish in this matter and bring the 
folly of our disunion home to our brethren, is to 
practise friendliness among our immediate neigh- 
hours, and thus serve as examples to others. 

In short, let us cultivate a charitable spirit 
towards one another, ameliorate the condition of our 
tenantry, intellectually, morally and economically, 
and by exposing the fatuity of newspaper and 
pulpit attacks on Government, clear ourselves and 
our people from all suspicion of disa£Fectedness 
and ingratitude. We should also try to win over 
the misguided agitators to a soberer way of think- 
ing and a more decent attitude towards the paternal 
Government ; for a true Hindu can never be disloyal, 
and I have a suspicion that much of what is con- 
sidered seditious in their utterances is high-falutin 
and rhodomontade. 



XII. 
MODERN CIVILIANS IN BENGAL. 



People very often complain that the modem 
civilians are not so courteous and suave, and so 
considerate and kind to the people they govern as 
their predecessors. Their brusqueness of speech 

and manner, and their want of sympathy, are con- 
trasted, to their prejudice, with the geniality and 
bonhomie of the Hayleybury men. I shall see how 
far this complaint is justifiable. 

It is impossible for a young man like me to 
compare the modem with the older civilians. I can 
only speak of the present lot. In my own short 
experience I have found the majority of my civilian 
acquaintances to be the very best of fellows. The 
name of Cecil Fisher occurs to me first, for he has 
been my best friend, and his treatment of me has 
been more like that of an elder brother than any- 
thing else. Gordon, Heycock, Crump, Cornes, 
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Walmsley, Foley, and Chotzner, who are all modem 
Bengal civilians, were, to use a common expression, 
" the best of pals^" downright good fellows, and the 
most desirable friends. Of course it is impossible 
to judge of their official worth from personal 
friendship, but I think I can safely say about these 
friends of mine, who were all stationed at Burdwan 
at different times, either as " Joints " or Collectors or 
Judges^ that they were on the whole very popular 
and pains-taking officers. 

In former days a good many .members of the 
richer class entered the Indian Civil Service to visit 
the " Glorious East " they had heard so much about. 
Naturally, when they came out to India) they took 
up their work with a keen interest in the country, 
and with the full desire of studying and mixing 
with its inhabitants, and they soon became very 
popular, as the people were much simpler and 
more open-minded in those days than they aris now. 
Hence the old Hayleyburians were looked upon as 
really friendly and kind rulers. 

But we must not forget that India of to-day 
is not what it was at the end of the eighteenth or 
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in the beginning of the nineteenth century. It is 
no longer an uncivilized country in the modem 
sense of the term. It is now pretty well advanced 
in Western civilization. Unfortimately for Bengal 
her children try to copy the public spirit of Eng- 
land, which can never suit the Ind. Hence arise 
all the troubles between the people and their rulers in 
modem times^ many of which are either originated 
or aggravated by the Press of Bengal. In its 
anxiety to make capital out of every contre-itemps 
between the rulers and the ruled, the Press embitters 
their feelings and widens the breach between them. 
It has to answer a good deal for these disturbances. 

When a yoimg civilian comes out from England, 
the first few years of his service are spent in learn- 
ing the ways and habits of a nation that is so 
dififerent from his own, and in studying the laws of 
the country. Therefore, you must allow that it is not 
all plain-sailing to him. He is bound to err during 
these early years, and he may — with the English 
fieriness still clinging to him— roughly handle a 
"Kir' or a Syce. But he is not prepared for the 
unearthly howl that is set up by the blessed news- 
papers. I do not really understand why the Press 
of Bengal should raise a hue and cry for any little 
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mistake the young civilian may commit, and make 
a momitain of a mole hill by printing in the edi- 
torial colunns in bold type " A gross injustice I an 
inhuman atrocity ! ! an assistant magistrate murder- 
ously assaulting his punkha coolie " ! ! I 

Are these newsfaper-wallahs so sweet-tempered 
themselves that they never chastize their servants? 
Why do we^ who are more accustomed to heat than 
a poor fresh civilian, lose our temper when the pun- 
kha stops at night and our sweet slumber is dis- 
turbed ? It is a good thing to look before we leap, 
and to think before we speak. It is improper to 
condemn others for defects from which we ourselves 
are not free. 

Such petty things appearing in the papers often 
do more mischief than anjrthing else, for these silly 
attacks are spiteful enough to ruffle the temper of 
an average man; and unless the slandered officer be 
a cool-minded Johnny^ his Anglo-Saxon blood is 
up^ and out of sheer '' cussedness " he does some 
foolish thing merely to rile the people, under the 
wrcxig impression that the Press represents the 
country, and that it being so dead against him, it is 
hardly worth his while to be kind or friendly to the 
natives. 
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This I think is the main cause of the contrari- 
ness of officers one hears of now and then, and I 
am sure my readers will agree with me when I say 
that the publicists who concoct these venomous 
stories are the real mischief-makers. One should 
also remember that when young civilians first come 
out to India they generally have some rum idea 
about us, and if we want them to correct it and 
form a good opinion of ourselves, we should be more 
frank and friendly to them, for sympathy and 
friendship can only be won in that fashion. 

The errors committed by fresh civilians are 
chiefly due to their youth and inexperience. So it 
would be good for all parties concerned if, during 
the early part of their careers, they were placed under 
the guidance of the senior members in the service. 
Young men cannot be expected to be equal to the 
complicated and heavy work of big districts, where 
they are sure to feel entirely at sea, and while the 
quieter men among them drift into the hands of the 
Sheristadars, the more spirited are betrayed by 
their self-confidence into all sorts of absurd mis- 
takes. 



XIIL 
THE PRESS IN BENGAL. 



The Modern Vernacular Press of Bengal is 
daily getting more and more offensive and extremely 
vicious in its unprincipled attacks on individuals 
and the Government. I shall make some remarks on 
the Bengali newspapers and their pretty chameleo- 
nic Editors in this the last chapter of my " Studies ". 

In advanced European countries the press has 
become an institution of national power. It is speci- 
ally so in England, where there is always a lot of 
discussion and controversy in Parliament, and the 
respectable papers serve the purpose of continuing 
these discussions outside the House; and the press 
there is regarded as the fourth estate. 

Now the question here is,, whether or not this 
function is performed by the Press in India. If not, 
can a thoughtless mob, meisquerading as " The Press,'* 
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benefit the country which it pretends to represent? 
Many Indians have got the idea that it is good for 
the country. 

I am of a different opinion altogether. My 
honest and firm conviction is that the unbridled 
license to slander, ^diich is meant by '' freedom of 
speech " by our sweet editors, can never prove any- 
thing but disastrous to the people. We should do 
wdl to remember that although we are ruled by the 
most indulgent nation on earth, yet we are a con- 
quered people, and belong to a country taken and 
subdued by the sword. India is but a dependency 
of England, and mischievous men should on no 
account be allowed to impart to the populace a spirit 
of false independence which is not a natural growth, 
and which, if fostered, is likely to burst forth into 
unpardonable disloyalty aJl over the coimtry. Some 
foolish people even argue that, as this public spirit 
is prized in England, we in India ought to cultivate 
it They are supportied in this view by those ex- 
treme Radicals in England who look upon the 
Indian Government as brutally despotic 

These well-meaning Englishmen are quite as 
much to blame as my misguided countrymen, who 
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persist in their error only on account of the distin- 
guished support they receive in England. But they 
forget that in Europe matters are very different 
from what they are in the East. Nearly every 
European crowned head is more or less under the 
guidance of his ministers and Parliament, and even 
in Prussia and Russia, where autocracy prevails 
more than in any other European country, the press 
is dreaded, for it voices the public opinion, and the 
Kaiser and the Czar, though they have the power 
to suppress any objectionable paper in their domi- 
nions, think twice before they touch one^ and often 
in their chagprin at their inability to act as they lake, 
bite their lips and curse themselves. 

Now, is British India to be ruled by the Crown 
or the Vox fopuli? To answer this properly we 
must look back on the state of affairs in India in 
the olden days. 

How was India governed in the times of Nanda 
and Chandra Guptay Asoka and Kaniska, Hats- 
havardan or Pritthi Rut? How was India ruled 
during the Makomedan sway ? We find that India 
has all along been ruled by " the King," in a way 
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that would now-a-days be stigmatized as brutal 
tyranny. Many lost their heads for talking sedition 
(for in those days there was not much writing). 
Many were impaled on the Sui for such treasonable 
utterances as the present Government of India would 
not notice at all. Many people were Kuttaled (be- 
headed), not only for ofifences against the State, 
but for careless remarks about Sahar Kotwals or 
FauzdarSy the modem District Superintendents of 
Police and District Magistrates. Many lost their 
heads for a chance upward glance at the apart- 
ments of the Imperial Harem. Have we forgotten 
all these? Have we who have been governed by the 
most oppressive forms of Imperialism, become so 
thin-skinned and so public-spirited that at every 
action of our present Government we should cry out 
" Oppression, Injustice" ? Has India ever had a better 
Government? Look at Persia, Afghanistan, China 
and Japan. Even in these modem days of so-called 
civilization, how many dare to say anything against 
the Government of the Shah, the Ameer, "the Son 
of Heaven" or the Mikado? Are we not infinitely 
happier; are we not ruled by a form of Government 
which is a divine blessing in comparison to the 
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terrorism of the past? If so, what right have 
these press people to go and abuse our rulers? I 
warn my countrymen against the adoption of 
the Western press system ; it can never suit us. 

What good can the Vernacular Press do to the 
country by its most unscrupulous attacks on the 
actions of the Local or the Imperial Government? 
Bengal in this respect is the worst Presidency in 
India, and when the Government, judging from 
things in England, comes to think the Vernacular 
Press to be the voice of the people, it will not be 
the editors who will suffer, but we the landlords, the 
tenants and the inhabitants of Bengal, who have 
nothing to do with the vagaries of the Press. 

All true patriots should strongly put down 
the publication of such stuff, for our rulers may 
mistake it for real public opinion. No right-think- 
ing man has any sympathy with the modem press, 
which is conducted by a set of unprincipled, self- 
seeking men trying their level best to ruin their 
countrymen, by palming off their individual poli- 
tical opinions as the views of the people. They 
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have induced many rich men of the country to join 
their side by giving publicity to every little charit- 
able action of the latter. They are infusing in the 
rising generation of Bengal a spirit of wrong-head- 
ed patriotism which will rapidly develop into rank 
disloyalty. 

Now why is the Press so bad ? It is so because, 
excepting a very few who are honourable and in- 
dependent spirited gentlemen, the editors are brief- 
less barristers, dismissed Government servants^ or 
the paid agents of some rich merchants (who care 
very little about what the editors write, as long 
as they further their interests). 

If you go and ask an editor of this class why 
he has published false reports about Government, 
or some absolute &b about a rich man, he will make 
nothing of telling you that he knows full well 
that his action is improper, but that he cannot help 
it, since such canards serve as a seasoning to his 
paper and pay him well. This> now, is what they 
call public spirit. 

Let these journalists write whatever they like 
about us, for we know their worth, and I think every 
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Zemindar brother will agree with me when I say 
that such abuses that we get for being on the right 
side (i.^., the side of the Government), or for shew- 
ing our public spirit for the real good of the country, 
should never trouble us; because no honourable man 
need waste a single thought on the ravings of such 
rifF-raflF. 

But as I have said beforCi it is to the harmful 
attacks that they make on our rulers that I have 
the gravest objection. For though the Government 
is too mighty to be affected by slander, yet it may 
at last be exasperated into visiting the sins of these 
writers on the poor people whom they profess to 
represent. The elephant in the fable was driven 
mad by the constant croaking of the toads^ and 
in its wild race not only trampled down these 
noisy fools, but flattened many an inoffensive crea- 
ture besides, that never dreamt of disturbing its 
repose. 

It is high time, therefore, that all good people 
of Bengal should protest against the modem press- 
rowdyism and convince our rulers that we are no 
friends of these flre-eatersw 
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I may as well say that even the Anglo*Indian 
Piess^ which is oonducted by a much better set of 
men, does not give expi«ssion to public opinicm, 
for the simple reason that there i^ nothing like real 
public opinion in India. 



APPENDIX. 



LORD CURZON. 

I shall, in the following lines, simply attempt 
to give expression to my sincere and profound ad- 
miration for Lord Curzon, for a critical and appre- 
ciative analysis of his genius, character and states- 
manship lies outside the scope of men like me, and 
should properly engage the attention and employ 
the pen of historians and writers of approved merit. 

I do not know why, but ever since Lord Curzon 
first came out to India as Viceroy and Governor- 
General^ I have watched every public movement of 
his with a keen interest and a boyish enthusiasm, 
which have ripened into a great and abiding regard 
for the kind and noble-hearted statesman, whose 
great ability and genius, combined with an all- 
embracing love, have entitled him to the highest 
place among His Britannic Majesty's representa- 
tives in India. 

Many people assign to Lord Curzon a place 
second to that of Lord Wellesley, and even 
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Mr. Caldwell Lipsett, in his book " Lord Curzon in 
India," writes — "he is the greatest Viceroy since 
the Marquis of Wellesley." Now why do these 
friendly critics put Lord Curzon below the Marquis 
of Wellesley? If they mean that the Marquis was 
the greater man because he was the pioneer of the 
British power in India, and because it was through 
him that a strong nucleus of the present mighty 
British Raj was formed, then their assertion is very 
true, for in that respect Lord Wellesley most 
certainly stands prominent among the Governors- 
General of India. But is that a good criterion by 
which one should judge all the Viceroys? Would 
it be a sound policy for Lord Curzon now to go and 
annex the Nizam's territory or Baroda? It was 
necessary for the Marquis of Wellesley and Lord 
Dalhousie to adopt the annexation policy, for 
they were certainly the founders, the builders of 
the British India of to-day, and it is for their fore- 
sight and sound policy that their names remain 
impressed on the minds of all patriotic English- 
men. 

But to keep a building in good condition, 
and to add to it and beautify it are undoubtedly 
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no small or easy things. Therefore, it must be 
allowed that he who gives stability to a structure 
like the Indian Empire deserves just as much credit 
as its founders. By his great foresight, his vigo- 
rous administration, his strong will, his wonderful 
insight and diligence, and his determination to mete 
out even-handed justice. Lord Curzon has estab- 
lished his claim to be r^^ded as the greatest 
Viceroy of India. 

Though every friend of Lord Curson saw that 
he had the makings of a great man in him, yet the 
success of his Indian administration has far sur- 
passed the wildest dreams of his most sanguine 
admirer. 

An eulogistic notice, however just and deserv- 
ing, of a person occupying a great position, is like- 
ly to be ascribed by malicious critics to some ul- 
terior motivp on the ' part of the writer. But to 
desist from commending merit for fear of slander 
is quite as cowardly and unworthy an act as to 
falsely praise a powerful man in expectation of 
his favour. Lord Curzon so nearly realizes my ideal 
of a statesman, and has so strongly and favour- 
ably impressed me with his many qualities of head 
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and heart, that I consider it to be my duty to bear 
testimcmy to his great worth; only I would have 
written all the more unrestrainedly in his com- 
mendation had he not been the ruler of our des- 
tinies. 

Truth to say, during the five-and-a-half years 
of Lord Curzon's Indian rule, I have come very 
rarely in contact with him; but his actions^ his 
speeches, and his unfailing kindness to me on the 
few but pleasant occasions that I have had the 
honour of meeting him, have inspired me with a 
true, honest and great personal love which is quite 
independent of his present position and power. 

I think this plain truth should be enough to 
disarm suspicion and malice. 

There is a saying that " the Lord always fulfils 
the unselfish wishes of His children," and in my case 
it has been amply justified by the recent visit of 
Lord Curzon to Burdwan. I had long wished for 
such a visit, not only to have the proud privilege 
of entertaining India's greatest Viceroy in my 
humble abode, but to have the honour of spending 
some time with my ideal statesman; to study at 
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close quarters a man who had often been denoun- 
ced as rough and insincere; and aJso to catch as 
much as possible the reflection of his great per- 
sonality; and my wishes have been more than ful- 
filled. The 2nd of April, 1904 will always remain 
a red-letter day in my life. I can now contradict 
the report that Lord Curzon is insincere, for every 
man is governed by personal experience, and during 
the short time that I had the good fortune to spend 
with Lord Curzon, I found him very kind and 
exceptionally frank and sincere. 

Of course every statesman is a bom politician, 
and when he deals with another officially, frank- 
ness is as much out of the question as cordiality or 
love. Besides, no man should expect any more 
sincerity from others than what he is prepared to 
show himself. Judged as Lord Curzon has been 
judged, every man would be open to the charge of 
insincerity — ^aye, even a man like the late Sir John 
Woodbum, who was one of the kindest and sinoerest 
of men. 

Lord Curzon is a most upright, genial, kind, 
sincere, and strong-minded man, and his polished 

L 
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manners, high ctdturi^ conversational power and 
personal magnetism are wonderful and unique; 

There is another noble trait in Lord Curzon's 
character which no reader of his book on the Far 
East can help noticing, and which I have been abl^ 
to verify from certain little conversations with him. 
I mean his freedom from religious bigotry. A true 

Christian himself, he does not look down upon 
other religionists, neither is he much in favour of 
religious missions and missionaries. These certainly 
are great points in a Viceroy of India who has to 
rule over peoples of so many difiFerent religions. 

I can never forgive the Press of India, more 
especially that of Bengal, for its utterly unscrupu- 
lous attacks on Lord Curzon, who, thinking it 
infra dig to notice these things, has always borne 
himself with a singularly dignified composure. 

Is it proper to attack a man who has given up 
the best part of his life and a valuable career in 
his fatherland for the good of India, and who, 
with a wonderful zeal> has further risked his life 
by aooepting an extension of the term of his labours 
in the trying Indian climate, simply for his un- 
selfish love for India, which he has sought to im- 
prove in so many ways ? 
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Those that think Lord Curzon to be a popu- 
larity hunter are greatly mistaken. A man who 
so scrupulously guards the interests of the people 
under himi who puts down with a strong hand 
everything that is mischievous and harmful, who 
looks upon his post as the most sacred of trusts, 
and who detests all sorts of silly toadyism, can 
never stoop to earn the eulogy of the Press, or rather 
that section of it which thinks only of men and 
never of their actions, and is more mindful of its 
own interests and fads than of the welfare of the 
rest of the world. 



L'ENVOI. 

Before taking leave of my readers^ I shall stop 
just to say tha/t I have published some of my 
thoughts, not because I consider them to be grand, 
but because I wish to find out how many of them 
will prove serviceable, and how many crude and 
erroneous. Simple truths will bear much repetition, 
and my honesty of purpose will, I hope, palliate 
the offence of serving up commonplaces. 

As "studies" foreshadow finished pictures, I 
cannot disclaim the hope of appearing later on 
before my readers with something more deserving 
of their attention. I, therefore, "ring down" with 
an " au revoir," and with the words of the poet : — 

" You must needs keep your patience yet awhile ; 
For I have some few mouthf uls of sweet air 
To swallow before I am grown to be as civil 
As any other dust." 
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Adi-Brahmo Samaj— The first 
Brahmo Church or Society, 

Advaitabadin---Oae who pro- 
fesses Advaitism. 

A d ▼ a i t i s m— Unitarianism, 
maintaining the existence 
of but one principle in the 
Universe. 

Agni— The Deity presiding 
over fire. 

Ail— Balk, a ridge of Und left 
unploughed at the end of 
afield. 

Alankara — Rhetoric. 

Ameer— The Sovereign of 
Kabul. 

Annaprashana— T h e cere- 
mony of feeding (for the 
first time) a baby with 
boiled rice. 

Apastambhia— Texts ascrib- 
ed to Apastambha— a sage 
and legislator. 

Afjun— The third of the five 
Pandavas and one of the 
most important heroes of 
the Mahabharat, 



Bhais— Brethren. 

Bhakti— Devotion. 

Bharadwaj — An ancient 
Rishi or sage. 

Bhashyas— L e a r n e d com- 
mentaries. 

Bidhana— Precept, award, 
opinion. 



Bigha— A measure of land 
equal to about a third of 
an acre. 

Brahma— The essence of the 
world from which every- 
thing emanates and to 
which it returns. 

Brahmin— A member of the 
highest caste. 

Brahmi-Shakti— The essen- 
tial ener^ of Brahma or 
the creative principle. 

Brahmo— A follower of the 
religion founded by Raja 
Ram Mohun Roy. 

Buddha— The ninth incarna^ 
tion of Vishnu, and the 
founder of the religion 
called Buddhism after him. 

Bund— Embankment. 

Burdwan— A district and 
town in Lower Bengal. 

Bustee— C o 1 o n y, location^ 
quarter. 



Chaitanya — A reformer of 

the Vaishnav faith. 
Chasa —Cultivator. 
Chatuspathi— A school (so 

called because formerly 

the four Vedas were taught 

in such a school.) 
Chudder— Scarf, a piece of 

cloth worn loosely on the 

shoulders. 
Cossimbazar— A town in the 

district of Murshedabad. 
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Ohangart— A low class 

people. 
Dbarma-Shastrss — A r e - 

ligiotts book, a scripture. 
Dhoti— Cloth worn by a 

Hindu. 
Dinagepur— >A district and 

town in Bengal. 
Durga—One of the various 

forms in which the creative 

energv is worshipped by 

the Shakteyas. 



Pausdar^The officer in 
command of a regiment. 



Oandharva V i v a h a— Mar. 
riage by mutual selection. 

Ganges— The holiest river 
in India. 

Oargi— An erudite Brahmin 
lady in ancient India. 

Oauripatta~The horizontal 
plate of the Lioga, typical 
of the female organ. 

Oautamiya— Texts ascribed to 
Gautama— a sage and 
legislator. 

Gita— The Bhagavadgita, or 
the song of the Lord. A 
part of the epic Maha- 
bharat in which Sree 
Krishna is represented as 
expounding his * eclectic 
philosophy ' to Arjuoa in 
the field of Kurukshetra. 

Gita Govinda— A religious 
(erotic) poem by Jayadeva. 



Goshwamies— A sect of 
Vaishnavs who are follow- 
ers of Chaitanya, and are 
the spiritual guides of 
other Vaishnavs. 

Gurujao-Bhakti— Respect for 
superior people. 



Hiodu«*A believer in the 
holiness of the Vedas. 

Howrah — ^The eastern ter- 
minus of the E. I. Railway, 
named after the town in 
which it is situated. 
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Ind.— India. 

Indra— The deity presiding 

over Svarga or Hindu 

Paradise. 
Ishwar Chandra Vidya- 

sagflu*— A learned Pandit 

and social reformer of 

Bengal* 



Kali^A form of the Goddess 
Durga. 

Karma— Action or act involv- 
ing retribution or reward. 

Kashyap-An ancient Jlishi 
or sage. 

Kayastha— A member of one 
of the higher castes. 

Khas— Enjoyed or held by 
the owner. 

Khemta^A lively and inde- 
cent dance. 

Krishna—The most celebrat- 
ed form of Vishnu. 
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Krishnaghur — A town in the 
district of Nuddea in Ben- 
gal. 

Kutalled — Beheaded. 



Lamaism — The religion pre- 
vailing in Thibet and 
Mongolia. 

Linga— The phallic emblem 
of Siva. 



Ma-Bap— Protector, 
guardian. 

Magra — A station on the 
E. I. R. 

Mahabharat~One of the 
great Hindu epics. 

Mahakali Pathsala— A School 
in Calcutta founded and 
supported by a venerable 
Hindu lady for the educa- 
tion of girls according to 
Hindu principles. 

Mahal~A village. 

Mahamahopadhya— A liter- 
ary title^ meaning 'an 
eminent scholar.* 

Maharaja— A Hindu noble- 
man. 

Mohendra Lai Sirkar — A 
doctor of medicine of the 
Calcutta University, and a 
scientist of great eminence. 

Maitreyi— A learned lady of 
the Vaidic period. 

Manu — An ancient lawgiver 
and sage. 

Maya — Nescience, illusion, 

Mttla Prakrit!— The primal 
(material) cause of the 
world. 

Muni— A holy sage. 



Namjaher— Making one's 
name famous. 

Nattore— A district and town 
in Bengal. 

Nautch Girls — Dancing Girls. 

Navashak— The nine inferior 
classes (the cowherd, 
gardener, weaver, confec- 
tioner, oilseeds-man, betel- 
leaf seller, potter, black- 
smith and barber). 

New Dispensation — The 
name of the Somaj founded 
by Babu Keshub Chander 
Sen. 

Newspaper-wallah— A Jour- 
nalist. 
Nyaya — Logic. 



Paikpara— A suburb of Cal- 
cutta. 

Pan or Kharcha— Dowry or 
marriage expense. 

Pandits— Learned men, 
scholars. 

Pati - Brata - Dharma —The 
duties of a good (chaste) 
wife. 

Putni — A lease of a perma* 
nent kind granted by the 
Zemindar to his inferior 
Landlord according to Re- 
gulation VIII of 1819. 

Prakriti— The passive or 
material cause of the 
world. 

Prarthana— A prayer. 

Punkha— The swinging fan. 

Puranas— Sacred poetical 
works. 

Purdah— (lit) a curtain. The 
seclusion of women. 
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Puroa prajoa — A fully 
enlightened or perfectly 
wise man. 

Purusha— The active or 
spiritual cause of the 
Universe, the sentient 
principle. 

Purushakar—Bzertion. Any 
act of man. 
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Radha— The most beloved 
of the Oopis or female 
devotees of Sree Krishna. 

Radha Krishna^ Ram Ram — 
Words which parrots in 
India are taught to repeat. 

Raja— A titled Indian noble. 

Ramanujacharya— A teacher 
of that School of Vedanta 
philosophy which is called 
the * Vishitadwaitabad.* 
He recognizes an essential 
difference between the 
Creator and the Universe. 

Rishi— A sanctified person- 
age. 

Rudra— A name or form of 
Siva. 

Ryots —Peasants. 



Shaddarshan — The six chief 
philosophical systems of 
India. 

Sadharan Brahmo Somaj — 
The Society or Church 
founded by those members 
of the Adi-Somaj that 
seceded from it. 

Sahar Kotwal-The (Mili- 
tary) guardian of a town. 



StAxitysL— Belies iettres. 

Salagram-Sila — An ammo* 
nite typifying Vishnu. 

Somaj — Society. 

Samudra Jatra— Sea voyage. 

Sankara— A celebrated 
teacher of the Vedanta 
philosophy. His doctrine 
was pure monism. 

Sari— Cloth worn by a Hindu 
woman. 

Shah — The Bmperor of 
Persia. 

Shakteya— A follower o f 
Shakte^^aism (Q. V.) 

Shakteyaism— The peculiar 
and mystical formulae and 
rites for the worship of the 
deities, or the attainment 
of superhuman power as 
prescribed by the religious 
treatises, called Tantras. 

Shakti Upashak— A worship- 
per of Shakti or a 
Shakteya. 

Shankhya— A system of 
philosophy, ascribed origi- 
nally to the Muni Kapila. 

Shank^a-Tirtha — A title 
signifying ' one proficient 
in the Shankya philosophy/ 

Shastras— The Hmdu Scrip- 
tures. 

Shintoism— The system of 
nature and hero worship, 
forming the indigenous 
religion of Japan. 

Sivalinga— A phallic emblem 
of Siva* 

Sloka— A verse, a stanza. 

Smriti— Law. 

Sobhabazar—A part of the 
City of Calcutta. 

Sradh— Funeral ceremony. 

Sree Krishna— The same as 
Krishna (Q. V.) 

Sruti— The Vedas. 

Stava — A hymn of glorifica* 
tlon. 
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Sudra— A member of the 

lowest caste. 
Sul — An iron stake on which 

criminals were impaled. 



Tol— A Sanskrit school^ a 

chatuspathi (Q. V.) 
Tuiasi-The holy basil 

(Ocymum Sanctum). 



Upadhyaya — Minister. 
Upanayan — The ceremony of 

the investiture with the 

holy thread. 
Upanishad—The theological 

and the argumentative part 

of the Vedas. 
Upashana Mandir— A place 

of worship, a chapel. 



Vaidic— Relating to the 

Vedas. 
Vaidya— A member of one of 

the higher castes. 



Vaishnav — A worshipper of 

Vishnu. 
Vaishnavism—The religion of 

the Vaishnav. 
Varna Sankara — A mixed 

caste. 
Varuna— The deity of the 

waters. 
Vayu— The personified deity 

of air. 
Vedas— The sacred writing or 

Scriptures of the Hindus. 
Vedanta-baghish^A literary 

title meaning *one well 

versed in the Vedanta ' 
Vedantist— A follower of the 

Vedanta philosophy. 
Velaiti— Belonging to or 

coming from Velayai or 

home, u e,, England, hence 

European. 
Vivaha — Marriage 
Vyakarana— Grammar, 
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Zemindar— Landlord paying 
revenue to Government. 

Zenana— The harem, the 
inner apartment. 
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